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THE DIRECT METHOD AGAIN 



By Frank F. Potter 
Washington State College 



The advocates of the Direct Method were pleased, I am sure, 
to note the communication from Dr. Rouse in the Classical Journal 
for November in protest to the "short shrift" accorded the method 
by Professor Clark of Dartmouth in his article of the preceding 
month, entitled "The Translation Habit." Such strong personal 
testimony as Dr. Rouse offers should certainly not be brushed aside 
as the product of a fad, or the unique result, unattainable by others, 
of individual genius. The difficulties in the way of the adoption 
and success of the method in America are, I grant, very great, but 
they are not insuperable. I have myself for over a year been using 
the Direct Method under the limitations of my own ignorance and 
inexperience. The results, I confess, are in the rear of my first 
expectations, and yet they are such that I am fully convinced that 
any teacher will succeed with the method by perseverance and 
hard work, provided he has average pedagogical ability and such 
knowledge of Latin as is acquired in college courses leading to a 
Latin certificate. 

One of the fundamental principles of the Direct Method is that 
all language material shall be presented as much as possible through 
the sentence as the unit of discourse, and not through isolated and 
meaningless forms. The student is thus enabled to take in the 
language through " thought-groups" and not through the demoraliz- 
ing and painful analysis required by a word-for-word rendering. 
Now, one of the chief complaints among college teachers is that 
the student cannot read a sentence in Latin and understand it as 
Latin, taking in the thought as he reads it. They are frequently 
urged to approach their Latin in this sane and natural way. But 
very few of them heed the advice; nor could they if they would. 
The students cannot read Latin in this way because they have never 
been trained to do it. As the Latin becomes more intricate, the 
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difi&culties increase, until as a natural consequence, in order to save 
time and trouble, the student seeks a "pony" on which he may 
ride free from the perplexing maze of forms and syntax. "Pony- 
ing," in other words, is the result of our own devices. 

Now at what point shall the student begin to acquire a feeling 
for Latin as Latin so that he may read an ancient author in the 
original with some degree of intelhgence and appreciation? The 
obvious answer is, "that moment when he makes his first acquaint- 
ance with a Latin sentence." If he cannot read a simple sentence 
and "feel it," there is not much hope of his appreciating a complex 
sentence. This "language feeling" can never be acquired under 
an exclusive "translation method," necessitating, as it does, an 
analytic process which is forever sacrificing thought to form. The 
Direct Method reverses the process and by a synthesis aims to 
emphasize the functioning of the form, that is, the thought itself. 
And the thought after all should be the ultimate goal of classical 
teaching, however valuable may be the by-products picked up 
along the way. But this thought cannot become a real part of us 
if it is separated at every turn from its native medium. The bare 
ideas can be had from a translation, but the quickening thought 
can come only through the color, tone, and rhythm of the words 
that gave it fife. 

Now, if the Direct Method is pedagogically sound — and I 
beheve anyone who gives it careful study wUl come to the conclu- 
sion that it is— then the inability to use it can be the only serious 
difficulty in the way of its adoption and success. The obvious 
conclusion is that the duty of training and educating present and 
prospective teachers to the use of the method devolves upon the 
classical faculties of our higher institutions of learning. To make 
"snap" judgments, or to stand critically aloof, allowing approval 
or condemnation to depend upon a few initial failures or successes, 
is fatal to any real reform in classical teaching; and I take it that 
a reform is needed if we may judge from the niunerous complaints 
arising from Latin teachers and voiced in such papers as that of 
Professor Clark on the need of a remedy for "cribbing." Now, 
such a reform must begin at the top among those who have 
"authority to speak." Upon this problem of Latin teaching, and 
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especially elementary Latin teaching, depends the very existence 
of Latin study in our colleges. The beginners are the only source 
of supply for the recruits in Horace and the veterans in Lucretius. 
Enlistment is voluntary, and the number depends upon the esprit 
de corps estabHshed at the start and maintained to the end. College 
professors of Latin, therefore, might profitably devote their time 
and energy, for the present at least, to the pedagogical side of their 
subject. If the Direct Method can stop, or even partially stop, 
such things as "cribbing" and the increasing "death-rate" among 
classical students, then let all Latin teachers who have their subject 
at heart turn their attention to a study and use of the method. 
Co-operation and enthusiasm on the part of all, tempered with 
common-sense, will make a propitious beginning; hard work and 
patience will do the rest. 



